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Paul’s Friend Talks To Students 


On Wednesday, March I4th, 
Jerry Wilson, Paul Keewa- 
tin’s good friend in Kis-Ke- 
Yem-So, was a special guest 
at the Rio Terrace School: 
Kevin Pritchard, who plays 
the part of Jerry, was in- 
vited by the teachers Mrs. 
Dutton, and Mrs. Keeler to 
speak to the classes about 
his experiences in making 
the radio programs. Kevin 
said, “Some of the kids 
thought we did the programs 
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right in the museum and 
in the art gallery. They 
didn’t understamd that the 
programs were done in a 
small studia im front of a 
microphome.”” 

Kevin stayed at the school 
all morning. Affier he finish- 
ed talking to the class, they 
asked for tis autograph. 
Then they gave kim some- 
thing to cat amd showed him 
around their school. 


a 


Kevin was very impress- 
ed. “It was one of the best 
days of my life,’’ he said. 
The classes that invited 
Kevin, had toured Alberta 
Native. Communications So- 
ciety just a few weeks be- 
fore. They listen to the 
radio series and receive 
the supplements. They even 
made bannock. Everyone a- 
greed that even without the 
baking powder, it tasted 
good 
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Smaliboy’s Camp 
Deep in the foothills lives a 
small Indian band. In 1968 
about 25 Indian families left 
ma to follow their 
leader Chief Robert Small- 
boy. They sought 2 more 
traditional way of life, a 
life where they could be 
close to God and live in 
harmony with nature. This 
was the old way, the way 
that the Indian people lived 
before the white mancame. 
Not many Indians remem- 
bered what it was like. Chief 
Robert Smallboy and his 
followers felt it was impor- 
tant to re-discover God the 
way that Indians knew him. 


Their first camp was loca- 
in the Kootenay Plains, 

40 miles west of the mining 
town of Nordegg. The peo- 
ple lived in tents within view 
of the spectacular Rocky 
Mountains. Two years ago 
they moved to their present 
home, 52 miles from the 
small community of Robb. 


The 49 school age child- 
ren attend schoolin a port- 
able trailor. Their teacher 
is Marjorie Dressyman, a 
young Indian woman who 
helps the children learn in 
both Cree and English. Of 
course, older members of 
me balia heip tic younger 
ones learn about the Indian 
way of life. 


The people love their new 
location and hope that they 
will be allowed to stay. 
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DICK 
LIGHTNING 
CREE REPORIE”: 


One of Kis-Ke-Yem-5So'« 
special guests, for the pro- 
grams on the pow-wow, was 
Dick Lightning. Dick works 
in Edmonton as a reporter 
for The Native People, but 
he lives on the Ermineskin 
Reserve at Hobbema. Do 
you remember the oliier 
three reserves at Hob- 
bema? Write them here: 
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Madelaine, Dick’s wife, and 
his three daughters; look 
forward to summer. When 
the ground is dry, Dick 
sets up his teepee in the 
backyard and invites every- 
one over for a party. 
*Check your answers on the 
back page. 
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Next time you are ovt exploring, why don’t you look for animal tracks? After a light rain or snowf. : 
t ; mut 5 y E I al tf 2 Aft 3 all, new tracks show up fresh 
This makes them casy to read. You can judge the size of the animal andi discover whether he was hopping or running, chante audnee ee 


or being chased. 
ad tracks. One of the best ways to begin, is tm stmdy the tracks of domestic animals. Perhaps you have a pet at 


it takes practice to re 
home, or maybe your school keeps animals. Can you tell the differemce between the tracks of a dog and a cat? 
You might like to measure the distance between tracks. When the amimal is looking for food, the distance will be less 


than when the animal is being chased. When being chased, rabbits cam cover from 10 to IS feet in one hop. They have been oS f 
ae 


known to jump more than 20 feet. 
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There are tracks almost anywhere you find animals, but one of the best places to look for tracks as 


is along a_ shady shore of a body of water. Animals come to the water to drink and leave 
the prints for you to see. 3c = 
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(Answers on back page) 
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In the days before the pow-wow was introduced, the 
Indians of Canada danced the Tea Dance. This dance 
was a social event to which the whole tribe was 
invited. The dress was simple, compared to the 
elaborate dress of the modern day pow-wow. 

After the Sioux uprising in the late 1800’s many 
American Indian tribes migrated to Canada, bringing 
with them the Ghost Dance. From the Ghost Dance, 
we get the pow-wow, which is the English adaptation 
of the Cree word Pot-Si-Mowin. 

The dance was sacred and although it was held in 
the open, only the men danced. Women were allowed 
to watch, but from a distance. Although it was a 
religious dance, any family of the tribe could decide 
to hold a pow-wow and would be responsible for 
planning it. 


Anumber of people were involved in staging a 
pow-wow. They were: the door keeper, the tobacco 
man, the whip man, the beit man, the drum keeper, 
and four drummers. 


The door keeper was like a modern day door man 
at the hotel, except for anamusing difference. People 
could enter a dance without paying, but if they wanted 
to leave they gave the door keeper an item of their 
clothing. If the person did not return to the dance, 
his clothing was given away. 


The tobacco man was in charge of _ gathering to- 
ther enough pipes and tobacco to be smoked at the 
pow-wow. Although there was no charge, everyone 
contributed as much tobacco as they could. 


The whip man, as we learned in Kis-Ke-Yem-So, 

could whip anyone who refused to dance. The belt 
man, who always wore the sacred belt, attended 
every pow-wow, while the drum keeper was res- 
ponsible for the sacred instrument, the drum. At 
the beginning of the dance, he would place the drum 
on four sticks, each stick represented a snake, and 
each of the four drummers would sit behind the 
sticks. The four drummers would be replaced by 
another four. The drummers did not dance. 


At every pow-wow, one song was sung for each 
of the above men. They were supposed toknow their 
song and dance it without being told. 

There was another important person at the pow- 
wow. He was responsible for keeping the dance 
going. When the drummers stopped, he would begin 
dancing. When he started to dance, it meant that the 
drummers had to start playing again. 

Gradually, down through the years the pow-wow 
tecame more social and less religious. Costumes 
became more and more elaborate. Less importance 
was given to the different people involved. Women 
were allowed to dance. 

Today, all across the prairies, pow-wows are held 
as dance competitions and special social events. 
People come from the southern United States and 
from northern Canada to compete, meet their friends, 
and have a good time. 


Answers To Questions 


ANSWERS TO PAGE 2 


The animal footprints illustrated on Page 2 are as 

follows: 1. bobcat; 2. white-footed mouse; 3. gray ANSWERS TO PAGE 1 . - = Mf Katkana 
squirrel; 4. mink; 5. racoon; 6. woodchuck or The other three reserves at obbema ml 

ground hog; 7. cottontail rabbit; 8.red fox; 9. white- Reserve, Bull Reserve and Montana Rese 


































































tailed deer; 10. dog; 11. house cat; 12. striped skunk. 
















| The moose is the Eargest of the Americantdeer 
An adult bull can weigk anywhere from 900 to\h200 
pounds or more. 

In summer moose Hiwe near the edges of forests; 
close to lakes, rivers, meadows, swamps or bogs: 
They winter well im areas where snow is too deep 
for elk. They favowr pliant growths that follow in the 
wake of forest fires. 

Although moose kawe poor vision, they have acute 
senses of smell ami hearing. Their long, powerful 
legs give them speed and an ability to swim strongly, 
as well as plough through heavy snow. The coat is 
blackish or very dark brown. Antlers, carried by 
bulls only, are broad amd palmated. 

These animals are widely distributed throughout 
Alberta. Today they cam be found in the extreme tiorth- 
ern regions and as far south as ._the-Dnited States 
border. : = 


How Can You Recognize An Adult? 


1. Caives have shorter, \blunter heads than adults. 
The €ars ofan adult appear one-third as long as 
the Leads those of calves seem about half as long 
as its head. 

2) Avcalt’ has an upright mane which extends just 
back of the shoulders. In older animals the hair 
eS more flat over the entire back. 

S.\Galves in the fall stand about five feet at the shoulder 
While adults will stand one foot taller. Calves will 
weigh about 200 pounds as a rule in the fall although 
their long hair and rangy build tend to make them 
appear deceptively larger. 


Although some bulls do not shed their antlers until 
December, others may lose them during the hunting 
season. 
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1. The skim is stretched out on :a Sa-pe-ta-gun, a 
square firame made of tree logs. it is tied with 
leather thomes. 


. Startime from the top, the flesh and the fat are 
scrapped off, with a bone chisel called a Me-ke- 


. The skim is then turned over andthe hair is removed 
with a Mie—tei-kun, being careful not to puncture the 
hide. 

. Holding both ends, the hide is dried over a small 
fire. Dryime protects it from flies and bugs. The hide 
is then placed over a rack.and smoked until it turns 
slightly brown. 

5. The hide iis taken down, and animal brains or grease 
are spread over it. Soap is then spread over this. 


6. It is foldied, weighed down, left to sit for a day or 
more, ami then soaked and rinsed in a tub of clear 
lukewarm water. 

7. A metal frame called Me-se-pu-tse-kun made of 
a rim of a tub or barrel, is folded in half and tied 
loosely amlm a tree or post forming a sharp semi- 
circular edge. It does not cut into the hide, but in- 
stead sqmeczes out the water. 


8. To make sure all the water is removed, the hide is 
wrapped around a log and, with a twisting motion, 
is wrume @ry. It is then pulled and scraped until it 
is complictcly smooth. 

9. The fimall stage of smoking assures the exact colour 
desired. Whis is achieved by building a fire in a two- 
foot hole amd draping the hide over it. 





